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UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


WASHINGTON 


January 4, 1922. 


OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Messrs. Lybrand, Ross bros. & Montgomery, 
55 Liberty Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs! 


Soon after I assumed the chairmanship of the Shipping board in June, 
1921, I characterized the situation confronting the new s5oard as the worst 
accounting mess in history. kealizing that expert guidance was needed to 
bring order out of chaos, I called upon your firm for assistance and you 
courageously agreed to uelp. I say "courageously", because the diffi- 
culties of tie task were so ereat that no firm inclined to weigh the risks to 
professional reputation would nave dared to face them. Now that you nave 
brought the work to a most satisfactory conclusion, despite the magnitude 
and complexities of your undertaking, I commend you for having rendered 
what I esteem to ve a great pudlic service. 


You were asked to arrange for the taking and appraising of a physical 
inventory and that has been done -- it is the first complete inventory 
the Shipping board has had. You were asked to prepare a financial state- 
ment of the realizable assets and liabilities of the Shippin; hoard and Fleet 
Corporation and its subsidiaries as of July 1, 1921, and that nas been done -- 
it is the first statement of its kind that nas been furnished to the Board. 
You were asked to improve the methods of voyage accounting and auditing 
and you have introduced many changes that simplify procedure and fortify 
our control over the accounts and funds of managing agents. You were asked 
to nelp us to reduce overead expenses and you directly assisted in effect- 
ing savings aggregating $2,500,000. per annum. 


These attainments and many others which I do not mention nave been of 
i»calculable value to che Shipping soard and you have accomplished them within 
& remarkably oriet period and at moderate cost. ‘his opinion of your services| 
is not neld by me alone; it is shared by all my associates. On behalf of 
tae ooard 1 thank you for having devoted yourselves so faithfully to the 
solution of our problems. 


Yours very truly, 


Chairmane 
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An Engagement “Somewhere in Utah” 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN 


(New Y. 


OWARD the end of October one 
of Col. Montgomery’s clients had 
arranged for a prominent mining ge- 
ologist to value his silver and lead 
mining property in Utah. The writer 
was assigned the task of making cal- 
culations for the engineer’s report 
which was to be submitted to the 
Treasury Department for the purpose 
of determining depletion and invested 
capital. 

The mine is located in what is known 
as the Tintic District, which was 
named after a chief of the Ute Tribe. 
This district has been one of the 
famous silver producers since 1869. 
The deposits, however, are so irregu- 
lar that the ordinary method of valu- 
ation prescribed by the Treasury De- 
partment, which assumes that ore can 
be blocked out and thus readily meas- 
ured, does not apply in the case of 
these mines. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, in such cases to refer more 
particularly to the operating history 
of the mine and from the average as- 
says over the life of the mine to de- 
termine the value of the mineral con- 
tents. 

One of the most interesting features 
of this engagement was to see the 
manner in which the engineer en- 
gaged to make the valuation had pre- 
pared the most elaborate and detailed 
maps showing the formation of the 
deposits, the method of attack in get- 
ting out the ore, the plans of the var- 
ious levels, the trend of the ore bodies 
for the purpose of calculating prob- 
able ore and the extent of the exca- 
vation work of the particular mine as 
compared with other mines in the 
district. 

Some of the maps were over 20 
feet long, and by means of different 
colors showed the various tracts and 
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the dates of acquirement, so as to make 
clear just what areas were included 
in the valuation at date acquired, for 
purpose of establishing a paid-in-sur- 
plus, and at March 1, 1913, for de- 
pletion purposes, and also the tracts 
acquired after March 1, 19138, which 
were not proven territory so that if 
later ore should be found in that area 
a “discovery” value might be claimed 
on which to base additional depletion 
charges. 

The engineer, Mr. Horace V. Win- 
chell, who was formerly President of 
the American Institute of Mining, has 
been a witness in most of the impor- 
tant apex litigations in the West and 
it is also interesting to note the method 
of presentation used in his report for 
the Treasury Department so that a 
complete story may be told. This, 
no doubt, is one of the most essential 
features in the preparation of briefs 
for the Treasury Department, when 
it is realized that these briefs are 
read by men who are far from the 
scene of action and who must be en- 
abled to visualize the essential facts. 

Mr. Winchell tells a story in this 
connection of an attorney who was 
arguing before the Supreme Court 
in an important apex suit. Under the 
apex law in mining the owner of the 
claim containing the apex has the 
right to follow the ore beyond the 
vertical boundaries of his claim into 
his neighbor’s ground. The attorney 
in this case spent over an hour argu- 
ing before the Supreme Court and 
had only some ten minutes left when 
one of the justices asked him what 
he meant by defending the right of 
his client to take the ore from another 
man’s property. The justice, who came 
from the South, had never heard of 
the apex law and the entire hour’s 
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argument had been lost because the 
attorney had failed at the beginning 


to quote the section of the law on 
which the whole case, of course, 
hinged. 


Mr. Winchell, by the way, was the 
mining engineer mentioned in Prin- 
cess Cantacuzene’s (the granddaugh- 
ter of Gen. Grant) articles in the 
Saturday Evening Post recently, de- 
scribing the flight of her family from 
Petrograd, across Russia, through Si- 
Mr. Winchell was able to get 
these children out of Russia after 
most exciting experiences with the 
Bolsheviki. 

The mining company in question 
has also worked out a very interesting 
scheme of compensation to the min- 
Instead of paying day wages, 
the case in most mines, they 
have two forms of compensation: (1) 
a so-called royalty basis by which the 
miners are paid according to the quan- 
tity and grade of ore they mine; and 
(2) a method which provides that af- 
ter the net returns from the smelter 
are ascertained the men are allowed 
a liberal fixed rate per day, which 
is deducted from the net returns, 
and on the balance they receive a cer- 
tain percentage. Against their earn- 
ings is charged the cost of the various 
supplies they use in mining the ore. 

Under these two methods it has 
been possible for some of the miners 
to earn occasionally as much as four 
times the stipulated day rate, and it 
actually costs the company less per ton 
than under the method of paying them 
ordinary day wages. This method 
of compensation accomplishes two 
things: it gives a lower working cost 
per unit and it also results in the most 
intensive exploration of the mineral 
deposit. 

The engineer in charge of the val- 
uation work was so impressed with 
this method and its results that he 
called the attention of the owners to 
the adjoining property which had been 
worked on the old-fashioned day wage 
basis, and ventured the prediction that 
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if the same method of compensation 
were to be applied to the adjoining 
property that it would prove tremen- 
dously profitable. The next day the 
owners of the mining company pur- 
chased the adjoining property and 
will put the same method into oper- 
ation in that property as they use i: 
the one they are now operating. 

Another feature of this compensa- 
tion plan is that at the time when 
nearly all of the companies were hav- 
ing labor difficulties this particular 
company was able to operate prac- 
tically without friction. 

After the work at Salt Lake was 
completed, the writer went to Port- 
land. Some fifty miles east of Port- 
land the Overland Limited was caught 
between two snow slides on the north 
bank of the Columbia River and, af- 
ter a delay of some thirty hours, all 
the passengers were taken off in a 
freight boat and carried down the 
Columbia River. The trip from the 
train to the freight boat was down 
a steep bank some 200 feet high, and 
as there were a great many babies on 
this particular train it was quite 
amusing to see the male passengers 
with a child apiece sliding down the 
snow bank and being caught at the 
foot by the remainder of the pas- 
sengers. 

From Portland the writer went to 
San Francisco over the Shasta Route, 
and had Thanksgiving dinner with 
one of the officers of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in San Francisco. The 
agricultural and stock interests in the 
far Western States have been partic- 
ularly hard hit by the slump in prices 
and the Federal Reserve has done a 
great work in supporting the banks 
and preventing what would have been 
in ordinary times a very serious fin- 
ancial disturbance. 

Another interesting item for ac- 
countants is the method of inventory- 
ing live stock and an interpretation 
of the ‘“farm-price’”’ method of taking 
inventories. This is a problem which 
is confronting the accountants of that 
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section, and the writer was informed 
by one of the leading accountants 
there that they, as well as the Treas- 
ury Department, are in somewhat of 
a quandary as to just what the “‘farm- 
price’ method means and as to how 
live stock should be valued. For in- 
stance, some of the largest sheep 
companies have carried sheep at $3 
a head for years and inventoried them 
at this figure, when, of course, the 
actual market has been at one time or 
another either much above or much 
below that figure. In addition to the 
value of the animal itself for food 


purposes, there is, of course, the very 
great value attached to the wool on 
its back and to the lambs. Just what 
that is worth at any particular mo- 
ment, in view of the many grades, is, 
it may be imagined, a very difficult 
problem to be determined. 

It is also hoped by the accountants 
in the far Western States that some 
method will be worked out to decen- 
tralize the control in Washington so 
that the taxpayers who are at a great 
distance from Washington may be 
able to have their problems settled by 
Treasury officials, or someone else dele- 
gated with the power, closer to home. 


The Name of Judd Over One Hundred Years in 
Business 
By D. O. PRICE 


(Comptroller of H. 


N THE year of our Lord 1817 New 

Britain, Connecticut, was a small 
town, a very small town, in fact, it 
was but a village with its church, 
blacksmith 
shop, general 
merc handise 
store and a 
few scattered 
industrial mills 
and shops. 

In the Spring 
of that year a 
young man 
named Morton 
Judd establish- 
ed a small ma- 
chine-shop and 
foundry in the 
village, where 


he made a 
varied line of small utility castings; 
and this was the birth of a business 
which has ultimately grown to be 
a huge business, not such as the Steel 
Corporation or the Standard Oil, but 
a business whose sales now run into 
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CHATTANOOGA PLANT 


Judd Company) 


the millions and whose customers 
number thousands; a business which 
employs hundreds of men and women 
and whose salesmen travel through ev- 
ery State in 
the Union and 
every Province 
in Canada, as 
well as main- 
taining repre- 
sentatives 
abroad who 
distribute its 
products of 
brass and hard- 
ware to every 
civilized coun- 
try im the 
world. 

In the year 
1870, Morton 
Judd’s son took over the business and 
at that time the name was changed to 
H. L. Judd. Mr. Judd then established 
an addition to the business of metal 
stamping, spinning and drawn work 
and in six short years this division had 
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reached such substantial proportions 
that he decided to build a larger and 
more modern factory. It was Mr. Judd’s 
wish that his new factory should be 
located in one of the larger and more 
progressive cities of that day and with 
this in view, Brooklyn, N. Y., was ul- 
timately selected, and the new factory 
put into operation in 1876. This 
plant did its part in building up and 
expanding the business, but its oper- 
ation was destined to be short lived, 
for in 1884 the factory was burned to 
the ground and so complete was the 
destruction that only a few machines 
remained to be salvaged. 

Four years 
prior to the 
Brooklyn fire, 
in 1880, the 
business was 
expanded still 
further by the 
acquisition of 
another fac- 
tory in Chat- 
tanooga, Ten- 
nessee, which 
was’ devoted 
to wood work- 
ing in various 
lines and has 
been success- 
fully operated 
to the present day. 

After the total loss of the Brooklyn 
factory in 1884, H. L. Judd and his 
associates decided to concentrate their 
metal working factories in New Eng- 
land, and after careful consideration, 
decided to make Wallingford, Con- 
necticut, the permanent home of the 
major factory of the business. As 
soon as the plant was completed and 
ready for operation, all the interests 
at New Britain were sold out or 


moved to Wallingford and the wheels 
of the new factory commenced to turn 
in earnest. 

The “shingle” hung out over the 
door of this new plant bore the name 
of H. L. Judd & Company, and her- 
alded the coming of new and younger 
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blood in the veins of the fast growing 
business which was then assuming 
proportions too great for the personal 
supervision of one man, 

For the next sixteen years the bus- 
iness grew and prospered and in 1900 
was incorporated under the name of 
H. L. Judd Company. It is under that 
charter that the business is being con- 
ducted at the present time. 

Since its incorporation, the Com- 
pany has purchased the building at 
87-89 Chambers Street, New York, 
running through to Reade Street, 
which is used for warehouse purposes 
as well as sales and office headquarters. 
The factories 
have grown 
and are still 
growing and 
all that can 
prevent them 
from a. still 
fmrenhe sr 
growth is the 
permanent 
stagna- 
tion o f 
business 
in this great 
COURT y 
CL wre. 
which can 
never be. 

The principal product of the Chat- 
tanooga plant is wood poles, followed 
by many smaller wooden articles, while 
the Wallingford plant produces brass 
rodding and tubing, a bright wire 
line such as screw eyes, screw hooks, 
cup hooks, gate hooks, etc., a large 
line of sundry hardware and brass 
goods of various kinds. During the 
war the Wallingford factory was con- 
verted, to a great extent, to the pro- 
duction of war material and large 
quantities of gun hardware, ship 
hardware, gas masks, etc., were pro- 
duced. 

Under the wise guidance and man- 
agement of its officials the Company 
is firmly established and can look 
proudly back over the 105 years of 
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its steady and healthy growth; and 
like the sturdy old oak on the hillside 
which has weathered many storms and 
frigid winters and is still strong and 
rugged, so the business, which still 
bears the name of Judd, has weath- 
ered many financial storms and panics, 
wars and business depressions, and is 
today strong in every fiber. Its pres- 
ent strength is not entirely due to its 
dollars in the bank, but to a great ex- 
tent to the policies and fair dealings 
of the management which have cre- 
ated the good will and which keep the 
dollars coming 

John Day, President, who has been 
associated with “Judd” since 1870, 
William H. Edsall, Vice-President and 
Frederick W. Prentice, Treasurer, are 
all men of the “Old School.” They 


Plan of 


We commend to the members of our 
organization, especially the younger 
members of the staff who still have 
their C. P. A. examinations and other 
tests of professional training and 
qualification before them, the follow- 
ing brief editorial on “Plan of Action” 
which appeared in a recent issue of 
The Pace Student: 

Commitment to a course of action, 
whether in business or in study, is 
but the first of a series of steps re- 
quired in successful accomplishment. 
The second step is the formulation of 
a definite, workable plan of action. 
Particularly, the student who engages 
in professional study in conjunction 
with daily business duties should ar- 
range for the fullest utilization of 
his available time. He should care- 
fully plan his reading, whether of 
newspaper, magazine, or book, in or- 
der to conserve his time and to avoid 
eye-strain; he should limit his social 
engagements, and restrict them to one 
or two evenings a week; he should 
provide, so far as is practicable, for 


are men of rugged honesty and fair 
dealing, combined with keen judg- 
ment, and all live in quite a different 
business world from the Ponzi type 
of mathematical acrobat which seems 
so prevalent in many lines today. R. 
D. H. Vroom, Secretary, and C. P. Day, 
Assistant Secretary, while possessing 
no less of the finer qualities of their 
older business associates, are younger 
and more “modern” men—not of the 
“Old School.” The future life of the 
Company depends on its policies, which 
emanate from the fountain heads, and 
as these good old men pass on new 
ones must rise from the ranks to take 
their places and “carry on” the old 
name of “Judd,” with its traditions 
and policies which have survived so 
well for over one hundred years. 


Action 


regular periods of study; he should 
arrange for a reasonable amount of 
exercise and recreation; in short, he 
should work out for himself a con- 
sistent, workable program, and then he 
should stick to his program until his 
daily habits are adjusted to the rou- 
tine. When this stage is reached, 
overtime study becomes a genuine 
pleasure, as many a reader of these 
pages can testify. 


Knocking the other man is often 
knocking yourself; praising him often 
commends yourself. 


Keeping awake days picks more 
golden apples than keeping awake 
nights. 


When you kill time remember there 
is no resurrection. 


Talking gets a job but working 
keeps it. 
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Financial and Business Review 


PREPARED BY E. M. BUSH 


(of the New York Office Staff) 


HE financial and business review 

in the New York Evening Post 
of December 31, 1921, contained an 
illuminating and comprehensive re- 
sumé of conditions during the past 
year both in this country and abroad, 
their underlying causes, and the conse- 
quent outlook for 1922. Many of this 
country’s leading bankers, business 
men and economists discussed the gen- 
eral situation, eminent foreign ob- 
servers contributed their opinions 
on affairs abroad, competent ex- 
perts on various basic industries re- 
viewed the happenings of the year, in 
respect to their particular lines. In 
all, more than a score of articles set 
forth in detail innumerable phases of 
a vast and intricate subject. 

The consensus of opinion in regard 
particularly to this country’s prob- 
lems, is voiced by Welsey C. Mitchell, 
author of ‘Business Cycles,” who 
holds that business is now making 
gradual progress in the positive phase 
of its cycle. It is generally understood 
that in the theoretical business cycle, 
the first sign of revival, after the ul- 
timate depression has been reached, 
comes as a rally in security prices. 
That stage has been reached in 1921, 
the last months of the year witness- 
ing substantial gains in this line. 
These gains were reflected in the 
slight recovery from the severe busi- 
ness depression of the latter part of 
1920 and earlier part of 1921, which 
began last summer and has made slow 
headway since that time. 

Encouragement is to be found in 
the facts that in manufacturing and 
commercial business liquidation seems 
to be aproaching its end, that the loans 





of Federal Reserve banks have been 
falling off for many months, that de- 
posits have begun to increase, that 
reserve ratios are very high, and that 
discount rates have declined. 

The outlook is not cheerful in agri- 
cultural districts with the exception 
of the South, where it has been bright- 
ened by the recent rise in the price 
of cotton. Elsewhere a vast aggre- 
gate of loans to farmers remains un- 
liquidated. The year’s agricultural 
crop was mortgaged before it went 
into the ground, and has furthermore 
been a disappointment both as to yield 
and as to prices obtained. The busi- 
ness revival cannot derive much sup- 
port from active buying by farmers, 
and such support in the future is also 
uncertain, being dependent in large 
measure on the profitableness of next 
year’s harvest. The farmer feels, 
with good reason, that an unjust dis- 
crepancy exists between retail prices 
and the prices he receives for his 
products. An adjustment of this dis- 
crepancy is necessary before the 
farmer again becomes a factor in the 
buying field. 

A slow increase in industrial pro- 
duction has occurred since the worst 
months of last summer, probably in 
great part from the replacing of worn- 
out goods and from the depletion of 
stocks on hand. Even in the presence 
of adventitious aids, such as brisk 
buying by foreigners or farmers, such 
a movement is bound to gather head- 
way slowly, depending on increased 
manufacturing leading to increased 
employment, and increased employ- 


ment leading to increased retail pur- 
chases. 


This year little adventitious 
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aid is to be expected, except possibly 
from a brisk demand for construction. 

Except for agricultural depression, 
the obstacles to revival are gradually 
being removed. The rapid fall of 
commodity prices has been checked and 
the trend seems to be slowly and 
surely upward. Any possible further 
recessions in commodity prices would 
be likely to reflect lower production 
result of wage reduction 
and lower transportation rates. They 
would be less rapid and more calcu- 
lable, and would create nothing like 
the uncertainty attending the earlier 
declines. 

A strong investment demand for 
bonds has developed, transactions on 
the stock market are gaining in vol- 
ume, and necessary corporate finan- 
cing is being arranged without 
trouble. Threatening labor difficulties 
are mostly adjusted on terms favorable 
to employers, the number of men em- 
ployed is, at least, not decreasing, and 
construction is active. The tax bill 
has been passed and the emergency 
tariff extended for a year. Foreign 
exchanges are showing strength. Re- 
ports from the Disarmament Confer- 
ence seem to promise a reduction of 
naval expenditure in the near future. 

In the process of betterment, there 
are many necessary adjustments yet 
to be effected. One of these is a re- 
alignment of different classes of 
prices which have been thrown greatly 
out of line by irregular deflation. 
Another is the absorption or better 
distribution of accumulated supplies 
of some classes of commodities whose 
presence makes for price instability. 

While it seems very unlikely that 
the tentative revival in business will 
relapse into a new depression, there is 
little to warrant hope that improve- 
ment will become rapid. Indeed, 
there is danger of a serious setback 
if commodity prices should suddenly 
turn upward and business men began 
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extending their commitments incau- 
tiously. An even graver danger is 


that wage reductions may curtail pur- 
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chasing power faster than increase in 
employment extends it. Considering 
the low level of demand for agricul- 
tural goods, and the ticklish problem 
of wages and employment, as yet only 
partly solved, the wise policy is to 
rest content with very narrow mar- 
gins of profit, to keep prices steady, 
and so to foster the volume of busi- 
ness. 

From the viewpoint of Govern- 
mental finance, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Mellon finds encouragement in 
this country’s sound financial position 
and in the improvement in the bank- 
ing situation, The Federal Reserve 
System is in a position to meet with- 
out strain the legitimate needs of 
agriculture, commerce and industry. 
The War Finance Corporation is pro- 
viding a most helpful agency to meet 
the emergency needs of the agricul- 
tural industries. 

The Treasury has made substantial 
progress in the refunding of the short 
dated debt, and has brought about a 
better distribution of the early ma- 
turities of this debt. About $700,000,- 
000 of the Victory Liberty Loan has 
been refunded to later maturities, 
Victory Notes outstanding have been 
reduced to about $3,500,000,000, and 
the outstanding Treasury certificates 
to about $2,000,000,000. Victory notes 
are now above par and Liberty bonds 
are selling about ten points higher 
than a year ago. Treasury certifi- 
cates, last year selling at 534 and 6 
pet., are now selling at 444 and 414 
pet. for similar maturities. The Ad- 
ministration has been able to make 
substantial cuts in Government ex- 
penditure and to reduce taxation. 
The budget system having already 
proved effective, expenditures will ap- 
yarently be about half a billion less 
for this year and for next year than 
was expected a year ago. 

In analyzing the position of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system, Pierre Jay, 
Chairman and Agent of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, points 


out that the past year has clearly 
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proved the ability of the System to 
adapt itself to a reduction in credit 
volume. Previously only its powers 
of expansion had been tested. 

The high point of credit expansion 
occurred in the late autumn of 1920, 
and it remained very great at the 
beginning of 1921. The volume of 
loans at that time, $3,130,014,000, in- 
dicates a measure of the Federal Re- 
serve System as a new agency of credit 
supply for emergency and seasonal re- 
quirements. From that point the fall 
in prices, with consequent lower 
loans, and the huge imports of gold, 
were factors which accelerated the 
replenishment of the credit reservoir. 
At the same time, owing to lower 
prices and decreased business activ- 
ity, a smaller amount of notes was 
required for till and pocket money. In 
similar periods prior to 1914, excess 
of currency had only served to in- 
crease bank reserves in the larger 
cities, and had sometimes stimulated 
unhealthy extensions of credit in an 
effort to find use for such reserves. In 
this case, however, instead of build- 
ing up excesses of currency, the banks 
sent it to Federal Reserve banks to 
either pay off their debts or to build 
up reserve balances. The Reserve 
banks in turn took in the gold and re- 
tired their -sxcessive notes, raising 
their reserve ratio to 70.7 per cent by 
the end of the year. Member banks 
reduced their borrowings 55 pct. dur- 
ing the year as a result of lessened 
demand for credit and notes. 

The stronger position of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks coincides with the 
betterments in the markets for com- 
mercial paper, Treasury certificates, 
call loans, and investment issues. 
Bankers as a class expect the coming 
year to bring further progress in 
liquidating “frozen” loans, making 
available a larger supply of money on 
credit. The results of further liqui- 
dation are also expected to increase 
the demand for securities. 

Admittedly one of the most pow- 
erful brakes to recovery both here 


and abroad, as pointed out by F. 
Schneider, Jr., Financial Editor of the 
New York Evening Post, is the huge 
dislocation of the world’s business, 
representing not only the liquidation 
of a violent post-armistice speculation, 
but also the inflation of four years 
of world war. Europe’s economic loss, 
to cite one instance, was enormous, 
and the purchasing power there de- 
stroyed cannot be restored in a day. 

Conditions abroad are uniform only 
in the hope of all nations for progress 
toward recovery during the next year. 
A few countries, such as France, Bel- 
gium, and Italy, have been well on 
the way to recovery for several 
months; a few like Germany, Austria 
and Russia are so near national bank- 
ruptcy that conditions seemingly can 
grow no worse; while the majority are 
among those who have just passed the 
turning point from depression. Cheer 
for all lies in the continuing favorable 
trend toward the dying out of Bol- 
shevism, which has had a very dis- 
turbing effect on labor, the codpera- 
tion of nations for the institution of 
financial reforms through interna- 
tional conferences, and the partici- 
pation of the United States in foreign 
financial affairs. 

Although such puzzling questions as 
the German reparations, a stable basis 
for impoverished countries, and the 
interallied debts, seem to dominate the 
European situation, it is significant 
that the principal exchanges recorded 
substantial gains for the year. Con- 
ditions on the Continent have really 
improved materially since the Armis- 
tice. Actual warfare is dying out. 
Time has steadied and strengthened 
and rationalized Europe socially and 
politically, until she is now ripe for 
financial reforms. Much more time 
will be required to put in force neces- 
sary budgetary and currency reforms, 
but the important thing is that the will 
to solve the pressing financial and eco- 
nomic problems is at hand. 

Any resumption in German pur- 
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chasing of raw materials must of ne- 
cessity come about very slowly and 
gradually. Even then it will develop 
puzzling commercial problems. Con- 
sidering the Allies’ evident intention 
of allowing a breathing spell in rep- 
arations, the German situation is far 
from hopeless. 

The likelihood of European economic 
conference as a sequel to the Supreme 
Council meeting at Cannes is a long 
step forward. Similar to the case 
of the Conference for Limitation of 
Armaments, the immediate effects will 
probably be limited. However, it is 
the most feasible way of attacking 
a tremendously difficult but not un- 
solvable problem. 

Arthur W. Kiddy, financial editor 
of the London Evening Post, gives 
Great Britain’s view of the past year 
as having been a most trying one, 
but one of real progress toward later 
improvement. Trade depression, how- 
ever, was even more pronounced than 
at the beginning of the year, the coal 
strike of last spring having brought 
about the final demoralization. 

The value of 387 representative 
stocks shows a net appreciation of 
£12,000,000, despite a decline of £60,- 
000,000 in American securities. This 
appreciation came entirely in the clos- 
ing months of the year. Belief that 
this rise will continue into the new 
year is based on expectation of a con- 
tinuance of the depressed state of 
trade, with consequent easy money. 

Mr. Kiddy takes occasion to remind 
the United States of the inextricable 
linking of our affairs with those of 
Europe, and expresses the hope that 
some scheme will be concluded for 
funding the British debt to the United 
States, also a long deferred payment 
scheme for other debts to the United 
States. 

By standing aloof our banking re- 
serves will grow stronger although 
our trade will be quieter. Our wisest 
policy, however, would be discreet in- 
vestment of our surplus in foreign 
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loans, with enormous expansion of our 
trade resulting, and ultimately greater 
strength in reserve control over for- 
eign exchanges. 

Mr. Kiddy interjects a note of cau- 
tion in observation of the forthcom- 
ing economic conference which, in his 
opinion, may achieve worthy results, 
or may be merely a stimulus to joint 
British and German companies pro- 
moting enterprises in Russia and else- 
where. 

Recovery has been partially delayed 
by economic prostration in the Far 
East and in South America. In the 
Orient, China’s finances in particular 
present a complicated problem, the 
slump in her foreign trade and her 
internal political troubles having 
brought the government near bank- 
ruptcy. A moderate improvement oc- 
curred in the Far East during the lat- 
ter half of the year. The Indian 
monsoon was favorable and the price 
of foreign silver advanced from a low 
of 525. cents per ounce to a high of 
73°54 on October 17. These gains were 
not fully maintained, but did help to 
better the position. A similar situa- 
tion exists in respect to South Amer- 
ica. Further irregular gains in these 
countries are probable during the com- 
ing year. 

The Latin American field is one 
where trade is now on a firm basis. 
Fortunately for the United States, 
our supremacy there is not threatened 
by the recovery of European competi- 
tors. Before the war we were rap- 
idly outdistancing foreign competition 
in these countries, and now we are re- 
suming our former status. 

Our exports to this region are be- 
coming of increasing relative impor- 
tance. Although the money value of 
our exports to Latin America in 1921 
was almost one-half less than in 1920, 
it was really of greater volume. In 
fact, the fall in prices acted as a stim- 
ulus to greater trade activity between 
these countries and the United States. 








All lines of business and industry 
have participated in the process of 
liquidation and readjustment, the dif- 
ference lying in the degree of progress 
toward recovery. Although business 
has been much below normal it is still 
in sound condition and is in the begin- 
ning of a healthy improvement. 

In Eastern industrial centers, liqui- 
dation is almost at an end. New Eng- 
land manufacturers in particular have 
drastically reduced their inventories, 
kept their plants running, and main- 
tained their organizations, enjoying a 
fairly active year and making a small 
profit in spite of a light demand for 
their products. 

In the Northwest and Middle West 
price recessions have been too rapid to 
permit orderly liquidation, and a large 
volume of “frozen credits’ still re- 
mains. Low prices for farm products, 
high freight rates, and tight money 
still handicap the farmers in the Mid- 
dle West, who seemingly will barely 
be able to carry on until the next 
harvest. 

On the Pacific coast a rising export 
demand has worked great reductions 
in surplus stocks of agricultural prod- 
ucts during the last months of the 
year. Mining and building operations 
are growing in the West. 

In Western grain markets, the 
movement became heavy toward the 
close of 1921. Price declines have 
been extensive. The large surplus of 
grain in other countries make large 
price increases here seem improbable. 

As a vital factor in production, the 
position of labor during the year is of 
interest. War time wages have slowly 
disappeared as wage scales have been 
reduced varyingly in different indus- 
tries. Living costs have been lowered 
as wages went downward, and in Au- 
gust, 1921, had reached a reduction of 
40 per cent. Unemployment has kept 
step with wage reduction, the low 
point having been reached in July, 
there being 30 per cent unemployed 
as an average in all industries. Work- 
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men’s hours have been lengthened in 
numerous cases. Labor has generally 
become more efficient through fear of 
unemployment. 

In labor’s struggles against wage 
cutting, such controversies the 
West Virginia strike, the garment 
workers’ strike in New York, and the 
threatened railroad strike have arisen. 
In spite of labor’s opposition, the open 
shop has made aggressive movement 
during the year. 

The following comments on various 
key industries, which have been ab- 
stracted in the following paragrapns, 
are of concrete interest: 


as 


> 


Pach Phe packing industry, which is 
now on a normal basis, has passed a trying 
two-year period. Values of packers’ prod- 
ucts, both wholesale meat and by-products 


ers: 


have constantly fallen. Large inventory 
losses were therefore inevitable. Export 
trade in beef has suffered from South 


\merican competition, but pork exports have 
increased slightly. 
The industry has 
wage cuts, increased 
lowered supply 
were instituted 
plant 
agement 
ployee’s representatives. 


been righted through 
labor efficiency and 
costs. These wage cuts 
with the consent of the 
composed half of man- 
and half of em- 


asse mblies, 


repres¢ ntatives 


Sugar: The Cuban Sugar Commission, 
appointed to control the marketing of the 
1920-21 crop, still has the greater part of it 
on hand, the current demand in this country 
having been satisfied by our domestic crops 


and those of our island possessions. The 
1921-22 crop, over which the Commission 
has no control, is already on the market. 


These circumstances are responsible for the 
latest weaknesses in sugar prices. On the 
basis of present prices the planter receives 
less than production costs for his sugar. 
The sugar industry is, then, necessarily 


near the end of its prolonged deflation. 
Next year’s crop will be much smaller, 
while demand will increase on account of 


depletion of sugar stocks in this country. 


Groceries: At the beginning of 1921 the 
wholesale grocery business was burdened 
with heavy inventories bought at high prices, 
and with war expense accounts and methods. 
Added to the problem was that of reduced 
business. Under subnormal activity both 
wholesalers and retailers reduced their in- 
ventories to a hand-to-mouth basis and cut 
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down expenses. The volume of trade has 
lately improved. Prices are stabilized to 
some extent and show signs of stiffening; 
costs of operation have been cut down to 
an encouraging extent. 


Cotton; Early in the year, cotton growers 
held the surplus from the large crop of 
1920, hoping for 40 cents or more per pound. 
Forced selling in May and June naturally 
resulted, bringing prices down : 8 cents 
\t that time reports of damage by drought 
and boll weevil to the 1021 crop together 
with an erroneously low Government crop 
estimate, turned the market upward and 
saved the growers from ruin. Increased 
export demand and growing domestic mill 
consumption during the last half year 
promise to leave only a comfortable surplus 
of 2,000,000 bales for 1922. Increased acre- 
age with fair prices are in prospect for 
next year. 


Textiles: Among textiles, the woolen and 
worsted industries improved = gradually 
through the year, while the cotton goods 
business fluctuated the cotton market. 
Stocks are low and fair buying is predicted. 


Shoes: The shoe and leather industries 
have gotten down to bed rock in 1921. Ex- 
ports are already increasing and a greater 
consumption of leather for harness 
and automobile upholstery is indicated for 
1922. 


shoes, 


Coal: Householder’s needs have kept up 
the demand and high wages the price of 
anthracite coal in 1921. In contrast, indus- 
trial depression has lowered the demand 
for bituminous, the steam coal of commerce, 
production of which was far short of the 
average. Stocks of coal, both hard and 
soit, are ample for all immediate needs. 
\pparently every basic industry is supplied. 
Lower prices are promised for 1922. 


Oil: Domestic production of nas 
held up throughout the year just ag be- 
ing bolstered up late in the year by the de- 
velopment of a large pool at Mexia, Texas. 
This, added to a flood of Mexican oil on 
our markets, sent prices very low, breaking 
in January and hitting bottom in September. 
Although production is adequate at present, 
experts believe that the supply will soon fall 
behind the country’s increasing requirements 
and lead to a sellers market. 


Sicel: The steel industry suffered a year 
of under-consumption. The capacity of steel 
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mills now is 50 per cent greater than in 
1914, while the year’s output was less than 
in 1906 and amounted to only 38 per cent 
of the possible production. Demand for 
steel in 1921 was in relation to the volume 
of construction rather than to general com- 
mercial activity. The demand for tubular 
goods, sheets, wire products and tin plates 
was better than the demand for shapes, 
plates, bars and rails, showing that common 
every-day activities were fairly well main- 
tained although there was little large con- 
struction work. Prices were relatively low 
all year, competition keeping them down 
even when demand increased. 

Building has progressed from nearly a 
standstill at the beginning of the year to a 
strong position at the end. Production of 
the chief building materials, lumber, brick, 
cement and steel, is ample for any needed 
construction, and is increasing. Industrial 
building has been slow during the year, but 
home building has increased. There is still, 
however, a shortage of a million homes. 





Vetals: Among non-ferrous metal pro- 
ducers, the past war depression culminated 
in 1921. Prices of lead, silver, copper and 
zinc touched bottom successively at various 
times. Curtailment of production and a 
greater demand for metal has brought about 
an upward tendency in the past few months. 

oO great increase in production can be ex- 
pected soon, however, because prices have 
not yet reached a point where sufficient 
profit can be made to warrant a general re- 
sumption of activity. Wages, machinery, 
fuel and freight rates are still high and are 
falling but slowly. Either prices must go 
up or production costs come down to allow 
increased production. 


‘It Can Be Done’”’ 

NE of the best illustrations of the 

phrase “Jt can be done’ was 
shown at the recent exposition of 
chemical industries in New York in 
the form of a beautiful silk purse 
made from sow’s ears. It has been 
a favorite expression of many people 
that “‘you can’t make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear.” Arthur D. Little, 
of Cambridge, Mass., chemically 
treated the glue extracted from sows 
ears so that it would act like the vis- 
cous liquid used by the silkworm, and 
with that made the beautiful silk 
purse that was the center of atten- 
tion. 
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New York Office to Move 

The news columns of the New York 
Times and the New York Herald made 
mention on January 12 that Lybrand, 
Ross Bros. & Montgomery had leased 
the fourteenth floor of 110 William 
Street, New York, for a term of 
years. With the usual largeness of 
heart characteristic of the newspaper 
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reporter, we were referred to as “one 


of the largest firms of accountants 
and auditors in the world.” Inasmuch 
as we have no available statistics giv- 
ing the size of staff, square feet of 
office space, number of clients, etc., of 
each accounting firm in our own coun- 
try, let alone those in other countries, 
we are not prepared to say how ac- 
curate the reporter’s statement was! 

Our New York offices have been lo- 
cated at 55 Liberty Street since 1911 
and it will seem strange to give up 
that familiar address. It has been 
evident for some time, however, that 
a change in New York office conditions 
would be desirable. Several years ago 
the growth of our organization in 
New York made it necessary for us to 
secure additional office space. As we 
already occupied a full floor, it was 
necessary to take the additional space 
on another floor. 

To have our New York office spread 
over two floors has been proven to be 
inconvenient in various ways and it 
has been felt for some time that it 
would be desirable again to have all 
our offices on one floor. The search 
for the combination of (a) a suitable 
location; (b) a high-class building 
with (c) a floor of the right size, 
neither too large nor too small, to ac- 
commodate all our New York office 
and having (d) good light, also (e) 
available for early occupancy—as well 
as suitable in various other respects 
—extended over some months. It is 
expected that the new quarters will be 
still better than the best that we have 
yet had. It is hoped, too, that with 
our entire organization again on one 
floor and with our quarters laid out in 
the best possible manner—to which 
most careful thought has been given 
—our New York office will function 
more efficiently than ever before. May 
1922 bring enough work to us to make 
us feel that the new offices are none 
too large! 
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A New Partner 
January 1, 1922, it was 


At 
pleasure to announce the admission of 
Mr. George Roscoe Keast to member- 


our 


ship in the firm of Lybrand, Ross 
Bros. & Montgomery. The following 
letter, written us by Mr. J. J. Des- 
mond, President of the J. W. & A. P. 
Howard Company, a client of long 
standing, upon receiving the an- 
nouncement is, we venture to believe, 
typical of the feeling of those of our 
clients with whom Mr. Keast has come 
in personal contact in the past: 

We 


G. R. 


have a notice this morning that Mr. 
Keast has been admitted to member- 
ship in your firm. | have written Mr. 
Keast congratulating him and at the same 
time I want to compliment you on the wis- 


dom and foresight in selecting a man of 
Mr. Keast’s ability for a partner in your 
organization. From my _ obServation, the 
selection is a wise one and indicates con- 


tinued application of the wisdom which has 
governed such selections heretofore. 

Mr. Keast has in truth “worked his 
way up from the ranks.” He entered 
our Philadelphia office March 1, 1910, 
as a junior assistant and by his ability, 
intelligence and industry made him- 
self a valuable member of the staff 
at that office. In due time he success- 
fully passed the Pennsylvania C.P.A. 
examination. 

In March, 1917, Mr. Keast went to 
Pittsburgh to take charge of our office 
in that city. Under his managership 
the office has enjoyed a steady growth 
and has gained a number of valued 
clients for the firm. 

Mr. Keast’s admission to member- 
ship in our firm is a recognition of 
his ability as an accountant, his con- 
tinued devotion through many years 
to the firm’s interests and his achieve- 
ments as a manager of one of our 
offices. He will continue in direct 
charge of our Pittsburgh office. 

An Outstanding Engagement 

For years to come, no doubt, the 
work we have done for the United 
States Shipping Board during the past 
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year, and which is now about com- 
pleted, will be referred to as the big- 
gest corporate engagement our firm 
has ever handled. And rightly so, for 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation of 
the United States Shipping Board is, 
the writer understands, the largest 
corporation in the world. The largest 
corporation in the United States is in 
size of investment not much more than 
half as large as the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 

The engagement was one of the 
most difficult ever undertaken and in 
some respects an unusual one. The 
difficulties of the task were sufficient 
to deter the most experienced account- 
ant from undertaking it, particularly 
if he was “inclined to weigh the risk 
to professional reputation” of a failure 
to bring the work to a satisfactory 
conclusion, even though the failure 
were due to causes beyond his control. 

The engagement was under the per- 
sonal direction of Colonel Montgomery 
and Mr. Sweet, who devoted approxi- 
mately five months’ time almost un- 
interruptedly to the work, living in 
Washington during that time. Their 
corps of assistants was an “all star’ 
aggregation, consisting almost en- 
tirely of senior accountants. So far 
as feasible, the Shipping Board’s own 
organization was used in straightening 
out what Chairman Lasker has called 
“the worst accounting mess in his- 
tory” and the use of our own assist- 
ants was minimized. 

Now that the work practically 
completed, we forget the feeling of 
trepidation with which we undertook 
the work—as its difficulties were only 
too apparent—and look back with keen 
satisfaction to the task performed. 
Especially gratifying is the letter of 
warm commendation from Mr. A. D. 

Lasker, Chairman of the Shipping 
Board, which, with his approval, we 
have reproduced on the first page of 
this issue of the JOURNAL. 
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OFFICE NOTES 


BOSTON 

Can it be that accountants sooner or 
later acquire the absent-mindedness 
which is universally associated with 
the proverbial professor? Mr. San- 
born went out to lunch in a snow 
storm and couldn’t find his way back. 
He lost himself amid the mazes of 
beets and squashes in the market dis- 
trict. Even worse than this was the 
case of Mr. Chaplin who went out to 
lunch, did a few errands, came back 
to the client’s office and as he entered 
the door, he stopped dumbfounded, 


hat in hand, and exclaimed, ‘Gee 
Whiz! I forgot to eat.” 
KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE 


PRESENTS: Whispered rumors have 
reached the ear of the Boston corres- 
pondent of the JOURNAL that since his 
induction into that exalted position he 
has failed in his news notes to men- 
tion the young lady members of the 
staff. Far be it from him not to 
realize what an essential adjunct they 
are to this efficient force. Silence in 
these columns with respect to the 
amiable young ladies is due entirely 
to the fact that your correspondent 
is a confirmed bachelor, noted for his 
obsessions as a misogynist. Hence- 
forth, he will keep his ear close to the 
ground and put into print all the nice 
things he hears about them. 





We had a “morale meeting’! Not 
that we needed it, goodness knows, 
for when it comes to esprit de corps 
this office is “there,” but our annual 
staff luncheon always makes us more 
enthusiastic for that interesting di- 
rectory of “Who’s Who,” known as 
“L. RK. Bo .& Mi"! 

It all happened at the Exchange 
Club Saturday afternoon, January 7. 
Amazed at the visible manifestaticn 
of our rapid numerical growth, we 
crowded into the banquet hall, a noisy, 


bunch. For 
the first time in our history, the young 
ladies of the staff feasted with us and 
we lords decided it was well. 


smiling, hand-shaking 


Mr. Lybrand was there in many 
ways. Introduced to us by the Boston 
founder, Mr. Keller, he told in a genial 
and vivid way his own history, weav- 
ing it in with that of the firm. It 
was even better than the stories there- 
of in the JOURNAL, as his living pres- 
ence gave an added significance. 

Your able correspondent longed for 
a phonograph that Mr. Lybrand’s 
words might be transcribed verbatim 
for the benefit of JOURNAL readers. 
He reminded us that the firm’s repu- 
tation was based upon service to the 
client and that this service was first, 
honest, and second, intelligent. He 
cited a number of instances where in- 
telligent observation over and 2bove 
the obvious duties of an audit had re- 
dounded to the benefit of the client 
and to the credit to the firm. When 
he finished, we all had a feeling of 
satisfaction that we were part of the 
L. R. B. & M. organization. 

Then came our own Mr. Sweet in 
an after lunch speech, brief, meaty 
and _ pointed. Drawing upon his 
Washington experiences for simile, 
parable, example and inspiration, he 
spoke upon the qualifications that ac- 
countants should endeavor to develop. 
He extolled the value to an executive 
of being placed in a subordinate posi- 
tion for a time, as he was at Wash- 
ington. He emphasized the necessity 
for acquiring not only the client’s 
point of view but a knowledge of 
mental habits and slants of the super- 
visor or partner in charge of the en- 
gagement. As an instance, he men- 
tioned Mr. Keller’s habit of destroy- 
ing correspondence to save filing 
space! (It seems he has a mortal 
antipathy to the “File it” microbe.) 
Mr. Sweet sketched amusingly the 
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personalities of the partners and 
then concluded with an appeal to the 
staff to develop its peculiarities and 
individualities and by no means to 
submerge its own personalities. In 
this way, the organization would con- 
tinue to be a well-balanced, efficient 
force, full of initiative and energy. 
COMMENDATIONS 

Your letter of May 18 with refer- 
ence to Mr. ————_—-— ’s 1918 income 
tax was duly received. I am glad that 
your contention was sustained, and 
congratulate you upon the way in 
which you handled this matter. (Mat- 
ter handled by Mr. Wakefield). 





The Boston office recently received a 
rather large commission for audit and 


tax investigation work following a 
small preliminary engagement on 


another matter. As being of possible 
significance, we quote from a state- 
ment of one of the responsible officers 
of the client: 


I am very much taken with the way you 
people put things in writing, both in con- 
firming agreements reached verbally and in 
submitting new proposals or answers to our 
questions. Most people come in here and 
seem to think that I have a memory that 
can stretch indefinitely. Having things in 
writing is a big help. 





DETROIT 

Our pens are not flowing as freely 
as usual—stress of business during 
the past month taking up most of our 
time. 

For the benefit of those who did not 
have the time, or the inclination, to 
work out last month’s problem, the 
answer is 18. 





We hope that Mr. Aughe enjoyed 
his vacation at Dayton, Ohio—the 
“old home town.” 





Monahan returned from his trip to 
Toronto wreathed in smiles, so we 


presume he spent a Merry Christmas 
there. 
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Heaslip has always been noted for 
being the early bird. His early rising 
habits were not, however, appreciated 
by the occupants of several Pullman 
cars who chased him out while paging 
members of the Chicago staff. 


Some of the married men on our 
staff are real optimists. When sym- 
pathized with in regard to being de- 
layed on an out-of-town assignment 
they replied, “See the coal and ashes 
we don’t have to handle.” 


The dormitory plan does not seem to 
be the most popular one—it being 
hard to keep one-half of a room warm 
and the other half cold. 


Our men in Grand Rapids tell us 
that, because of the furniture dealers’ 
convention there, they expect to be 
tagged as they leave the city and 
shipped as different pieces of furni- 


ture. We do not intimate, however, 
that the tags would be marked 
“wooden pieces ” 

CHICAGO 


Mr. H. F. Reynolds has returned 
from the East where he has been en- 
gaged on the Shipping Board work. 


Mr. C. H. Hawley resigned before 
the Christmas holidays to take the po- 
sition of Assistant to the President of 
the Oscar Heineman Company. This 
concern is one of the largest silk 
throwing concerns west of the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. Mr. Hawley was in the 
Chemical Warfare Division of the 
army until the fall of 1919 when he 
came on the staff at Chicago. Mr. 
Hawley made many friends while 
with L. R. B. & M. and we wish him 
every success in his new position. 


Miss Dowd, the latest feminine ad- 
dition to our staff, has been wearing 
a magnificent diamond ring since 
Christmas. It weighs as much as 
“two carrots.” Let the wedding bells 
ring out. 
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Since the last issue of the JOURNAL 
the following men have been added to 
those who rejoice when the “ghost 
walks” at Chicago: Messrs. P. T. 
Ewan, P. R. Pennington and M. B. 
Whitlock. 

On a recent out-of-town engage- 
ment it was the pleasure of several of 
our Chicago men to meet two mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia office and sev- 
eral of the boys from Detroit. Shel- 
don carried the expense money for the 
Detroit bunch and they seemed a 
little low for lack of sufficient nourish- 
ment. They are a fine bunch, how- 
ever, and with proper feeding should 
soon recover their usual vigor. 

We have been very much alarmed 
about Judge Ford recently. The 
Judge would be working quietly at 
his desk when suddenly he would start 
a dull muttering, his eyes rolling and 
his hands stabbing the air with wild 
gestures. We thought the poor fel- 
low had lost his reason until some one 
discovered that he was engaged to give 
a number of talks on taxes before 
various Chambers of Commerce and 
he was only doing a little practice 
spellbinding. 





Bill Merkle, our bridegroom, re- 
ports his last salary cheque lost. Miss 
Casey has stopped payment, but if 
found please return to the Editor. 
It’s too bad that such things should 
start so soon. 

Mr. H. L. Miller was at home re- 
cently for several days with a mys- 
terious malady of the nasal protuber- 
ance. He called it boils. The nose 
swelled to about the size of one of 
Swift’s Premium Hams and the color- 
ing was marvelous. On the right 
posterior side it resembled a fried 
storage egg, and it merged into a sun- 
rise off the Cape of Good Hope on the 
left anterior. Our artist made a 
sketch in its declining stages. It 
might have been boils. 
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A striking tribute was overheard 
in the office the other day on Miss 
Casey’s recent admirable article on 
her trip to the great far west. This 
reader said: 

“It is magnificent! Such feeling! 
Such description! I have always 
wanted to take that trip, but this sur- 
passes the real thing. I took my ash 
can and placed it among the dead but- 
terbean vines in my garden. On the 
ashcan I sat and read the article. 
While the sky was leaden overhead 
soon a brilliant sunshine burst upon 
me. A hot wind from the desert 
fanned my face. The perfume of the 
pine trees was borne to my nostrils. 
I could see the majestic snow-clad 
mountain peaks in the distance and 
could hear the tumultuous dashing of 
waters in the canyons far below. 

“Ever and anon would come a redo- 
lent breath from the orange blossoms 
of California mingled with the cactus 
blooms of the deserts of Arizona. I 
could hear the wild mountain lion call- 
ing to his mate and could see the 
mountain goats jumping from jag to 
jag. 

“The beauty, the vastness and the 
solemnity of nature’s handiwork so 
affected my reason that I fell from 
the can, striking my head a terrific 
blow against a pile of empty bottles. 
It had started to rain.” 

In this connection we are to be 
treated in the near future with a de- 
lightful little article entitled, ‘“‘Im- 
pressions of Broadway by a Promi- 
nent Chicago Clubman,” by Mr. L. C. 
Larson. 


We believe we have found a second 
Mark Twain in our new editor, Mr. 
Henry C. Power. 


CHICAGO 
The Illinois Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation is one of the most influential 
organizations of its kind in the United 
States. In fact, it claims to be the 
leader, and it points with pride to 
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the U. S. Chamber of Commerce as 
one of its lusty children. 

Its annual meeting was held in 
Chicago on December 13, 1921, and 
Mr. Lybrand, as President of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Account- 
ants, was invited to be one of the 
speakers. He spoke at the afternoon 
session to an audience of several 
hundred manufacturers, on the sub- 
ject “How Can Cost Accounting Best 
Aid the Manufacturer.” The address 
will be published in pamphlet form 
and distributed to the members of the 
Association. 

The banquet in the fine room of the 
Congress Hotel was a splendid affair. 
About five hundred members and 
guests were present. Not the least 
entertaining feature of the occasion 
was a sincere, homely, heart-to-heart 
talk by Frank Bacon, that incompar- 
able interpreter of the part of the ec- 
centric but lovable old man in the play 
of “‘Lightnin’.” 

Mr. Lybrand and Mr. Henderson, 
who were honored with seats at the 
speakers’ table, both say that they do 
not wonder at the success, for it is 
well deserved, of the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Illinois. 


NEW YORK 
Colonel Montgomery has been in 
much demand for talks on the new 


revenue act. On Monday, January 
9th, he addressed the New York State 
Society of Certified Public Account- 
ants, the meeting being unusually well 
attended. On Saturday, January 14th, 
he addressed a crowded house at the 
Accountants’ Post of the American 
Legion. For the week beginning Jan- 
uary 16th he has engagements to ad- 
dress commercial bodies in Chicago 
and Detroit. The pressure of work on 
the forthcoming 1922 edition of In- 
come Tax Procedure has _ prevented 
him from accepting others of the 
numerous invitations to address other 
organizations on the new tax law. 

The January issue of Administra- 
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tion contained an article by Colonel 
Montgomery entitled “The New In- 
come Tax Law.” 


Stenographers are going down. 

Or at least they were during the 
last snow storm. Owing to the slip- 
pery state of the sidewalks, Miss 
Stiglitz is still laid up with a badly 
strained arm; Miss Allen did not fall 
because she got the ‘“grippe’; Mr. 
Tipping also injured his arm. Miss 
Mitchell hit the sidewalk but without 
injury. Miss White, the most unfor- 
tunate one, fell into a large water hole 
on Broadway near Pine Street and 
was rescued with difficulty from a 
watery grave. Miss White was quite 
badly hurt and was laid up for some 
days. 


The members of the report depart- 
ments at our various offices will be 
interested in the typewriting speed 
records made at the Business Show 
held in New York a short time ago. 
The winner of the speed contest wrote 
an average of 1386 words a minute. 
The youngest contestant—a miss of 
eighteen summers—finished _ third, 
with a speed of 132 words a minute. 

The winner of the contest for ama- 
teurs—stenographers who have not 
yet held positions—wrote 127 words a 
minute. In the contest for novices— 
those who have been using typewrit- 
ers less than a year—the winner 
turned out 99 words a minute. 


Faithful Unto Death 

A man visiting a certain town in 
the United States observed a large 
funeral procession and noticed that all 
the pall bearers were prominent 
figures. He asked a bystander if the 
deceased was a financial man. He 
was informed that he was not. He 
then asked how prominent he was and 
was told that he was merely a mer- 
chant of the town. He thereupon in- 
quired the cause of the prominence of 
the pall bearers and the answer was 
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that the financiers had concluded that 
as they had carried him all through 
life they had better finish the job. 


At various times, the speed with 
which calculations are made by such 
mechanical devices as the Comptome- 
ter, Monroe calculating machine, et 
al., has been a source of wonder to us; 
we have also marveled at the manner 
in which mathematics has been made 
simple by the slide rule; but never, in 
our humble opinion, have we seen a 
better demonstration of a lightning 
calculator than when, at a recent date, 
we asked a certain member of the firm 
an intricate problem (intricate to our 
mind), just as the said member was 
“beating it” for the 6.15 train out of 
Hoboken. H. E. B. 


That one’s efforts occasionally meet 
with recognition and appreciation is 
indicated by the following letter which 
Mr. Bacas recently received: 


[ wish to take this opportunity of thank- 
ing you for the sound advice you gave me 
while a student of your auditing class last 
term at New York University. 

Your suggestion that we take the C. P. A. 
examination while still accustomed to taking 
exams proved to be the right thing. Orig- 
inally intending to take the exam a year 
hence, | followed your advice and took it 
in June immediately after graduation. | 
just received notice that I passed all the 
_. P, A. examinations on my first attempt. 

Your coaching previous to the regular 
class sessions proved very beneficial, as I 
never forgot your instructions to read the 
questions over until the meaning was per- 
fectly clear. And your old war cry to “be 
specific” was also carefully observed. 

I thank you for your kind advice and 
assistance. 


COMMENDATION 
Extract from a letter from a 
client after completion of a large en- 
gagement in charge of Mr. Bell: 

We thank you very much for the prompt 
manner in which you have audited our books 
this year and prepared our reports, and are 
very glad to note that you have found every- 
thing in good shape. 


In the January, 1922, issue of The 
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American Appraisal News appears a 
description of The American Ap- 
praisal Company’s library. We note 
with interest that Colonel Montgom- 
ery’s work on Tax Procedure is men- 
tioned first among the numerous 
books and publications dealing with 
the subject of taxation, which are in- 
cluded in the company’s library. 


ARE WE DOWN-HEARTED? 

For the benefit of the younger mem- 
bers of the profession who sometimes 
find the way weary and irksome, the 
following episode is related as having 
occurred during the past month in 
connection with some accounting 
problems which were being thrashed 
out over a period extending as far 
back as 1900. 

It took place in the City of Buffalo 
the day after the great gale which 
did so much damage to the city and 
to shipping in the harbor. Some of 
the damage was the destruction of 
power lines which placed some dis- 
tricts in darkness for two or three 
days or until such time as the trouble 
could be located and the repairs made. 
Our representative was in one of these 
districts and around him on the floor, 
on the desks, on chairs and on tables 
were somewhat over twenty ledgers, 
journals, voucher records, etc., all of 
which had to be referred to at some 
time or another in order to trace the 
history of some item in the accounts. 

When night came, he estimated that 
he had with him a supply of candles 
sufficient to his needs; placed at differ- 
ent vantage points in the room and 
stuck in any receptacle available, and 
with a candle in his left hand he 
turned over the leaves of the different 
books and made the necessary entries 
on his papers. But alas! the supply 
of candles ran short and the pro- 
prietor of the near-by grocery store 
refused to sell any more, it being af- 
ter hours, until after he had communi- 
cated with “the boss.” After much 


delay the sale was consummated and 
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the work completed. Truly this was 
working under difficulties, but it only 
goes to show that “where there’s a 
will there’s a way.” So don’t get 
down-hearted, young men, there is al- 
ways something like this lurking 
around the corner to put spice into 
even the life of an accountant. 
R. G. J. O. 
Overheard in the Tax Dept. 

One “‘taxpert” to another (after a 
heated, but incomprehensible argu- 
ment): “I think you are income- 
taxly myopic.” 

They were separated with difficulty. 

PHILADELPHIA 

As Mr. Keast said in the last issue 
of the JOURNAL, in conrection with 
the Regional Convention of the 
American Institute in Pittsburgh, we 
can also say, “At last something has 
happened in Philadelphia.” Not that 
nothing has ever happened before, but 
there has been such a weary wait that 
we are apt to magnify the importance 
of the occasion when ground was 
broken for the Delaware River Bridge. 
The Governors of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey and the Mayors of Phil- 
adelphia and Camden, with other dig- 
nitaries, were present on Friday, 6th 
January, when the ceremonies were 
held. Ground was broken, salutes 
fired, airplanes flew, a joint parade 
was held, and the celebration was a 
complete success. 

Fifteen years ago the real estate 
dealers in local New Jersey spoke of 
the appreciation in real estate values 
certain to occur in the near future 
upon completion of the bridge. Credu- 
lous purchasers are still holding out 
for the appreciation in order to sell, 
but now that the period of time is re- 
duced to a practical certainty (?) of 
five years, our hopes have received a 
new lease of life, and those of us who 
are still in the prime of life, are look- 
ing forward to cross the Delaware 
afoot. 
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Perhaps the bridge will prove to 
have been well worth the wait, for the 
specifications call for the greatest 
suspension bridge in the world. The 
dimensions will surpass anything ever 
erected and certain points in the con- 


struction will be used here for the 
first time. 
Philadelphia is proverbially slow 


(of this we are assured by certain 
New Yorkers), but when we finally 
decide to do anything we eclipse them 
all. 


On the Friday before Christmas, 
while Mr. Zipf was making his pur- 
chases preparatory to visiting the 
family in Johnstown, he received a 
wire stating that a Christmas present, 
a daughter this time, had just been 
received. 

Early in February Mr. T. Edward 
Ross expects to take a short trip to 
Florida. During his sojourn at Or- 
mond, a Golf Tournament is scheduled 
and we expect him to have a cham- 
pionship cup on his return. 


During the Christmas holidays, 
Mr. Stockton, a former colleague, 
later with the Federal Reserve Bank 
and now Cashier of the American 
State Bank of Pittsburgh, visited the 
office. While here he recounted his 
experience on the evening he visited 
Mr. Keast. The weather was fair as 
he drove out to make his call, but by 
the time he was ready to return, a 
sleet storm had made the going dan- 
gerous, if not impossible. After try- 
ing ineffectually for some time to 
make a get away from the Keast resi- 
dence without chains, Mr. Keast fur- 
nished and helped to install ropes on 
the wheels of the machine, and Mr. 


Stockton succeeded in making the 
trip home. 
Query: Is the Pittsburgh office 


carrying the rope as a deferred 
charge against any work to be done 
for Stockton? 
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Mr. Long, one of our’ banking 
specialists, seems to be acquiring the 
status of an employee of the firm at 
large, rather than of this office in par- 


ticular. Last year he participated in 
two bank audits for the New York of- 
fice and conducted one for Boston. 
He is now engaged on two in Michi- 
gan for the Detroit office. 


The State Board to Examine Ex- 
pert Accountants has reported that 
Messrs. Dennis, Haas, Smith and 
Procasco of this office, and Messrs. 
Bennett and Mohler of the Pittsburgh 
Office, having successfully passed the 
necessary examinations in accounting 
and law, have been recommended to 
the Governor for certification as ex- 
pert accountants. We extend our con- 
gratulations and hope that they may 
have a long and successful practice. 


A former colleague sends us the fol- 
lowing, soliciting the next Bunkers’ 
Club tournament for Denver. The 
fame of the Club has already spread 
to the very outposts of civilization and 
we reserve a decision in the matter 
until we have the opportunity to con- 
sider all of our similar invitations in 
an impartial manner. 


Your article on the Bunkers Club Tour- 
nament, contained in the November Journal, 
has been read with great interest. 

On behalf of your Denver client, I hasten 
to extend a hearty invitation for the 1922 
rournament to be held at the Lakewood 
Country Club of Denver. 

[ am sure you have many bids for this 
important event, and possibly from the 
larger cities of the effete East, but we urge 
you to consider the merits of our course. 
Its hazards consist of bunkers both natural 
and otherwise, irrigation ditches galore, 
streams, lakes, and, last but not least, a 
rough “in the rough,” so to speak. This 
rough is our pride, and its chief component 
part is alfalfa of average knee height. The 
Denver professionals are expecting to invent 
a new club, combining the ordinary func- 
tions of a mower and a niblick, for use in 
the alfalfa. We feel sure of its perfection 
during 1922. 

Beside all the above merits, the jaunt 
from Philadelphia to Denver, especially by 
motor, would steady the nerve of the most 
nervous of your members. 
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| bespeak your earnest consideration of 
our city, and if there is anything further | 
can do to bring your tournament here, please 
command me. 


Very sincerely yours, 
WALTER BEANS. 


PITTSBURGH 
The Pittsburgh Office can now boast 
of having a member of the firm in di- 
rect charge, Mr. Keast having been 
admitted to membership in the firm 
as of January 1, 1922. 


We were interested to learn from 
the Boston Office notes appearing in 
the December issue, that Mr. Keast 
so ably assisted the Boston staff in 
slashing the payroll of a certain gov- 
ernment department! 


Mr. R. H. Mohler has received the 
C.P.A. degree from the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Periodical meetings of the staff are 
being arranged, the first of which will 
be held January 20, when Mr. Keast 
will discuss the Revenue Act of 1921. 


A largely attended meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Chapter of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants was 
held December 28, 1921. Papers upon 
“Sundry Phases of Machine Shop Ac- 
counting, were read by M. C. Conick, 
C.P.A., G. H. Friesel, auditor, United 
Engineering & Foundry Company, 
William A. Thomas, Cost Accountant, 
Aluminum Company of America and 
August Hiller, formerly a member of 
the Pittsburgh staff. 

The Pittsburgh Office was repre- 
sented by Messrs. Mohler and Marsh. 


It is rumored that Sharpe is taking 
a course in voice culture. Now we 
can understand why the Superinten- 
dent of the Union Bank Building 
thought we had sub-let our offices to 
a debating society. 
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SEATTLE 
A MAN named Staub 


HE writes to us 
REGARDING a 
FOR us to send 

TO New York siti 
TO put in " sil 
WHICH we all read 
AND it tells us 
ABOUT each other 
BUT this wal time 
WE have - news 
TO contribute 

SO now we just 
WISH each and all 
WHO one this —_ 
A GLAD New eas 
SOMETIME, someday 
WE’LL oe big news 
FOR you to read 
BUT siiaiaia 
THIS is all ae know 
WE THANK YOU. 


WASHINGTON 
Washington is attractive in its phy- 
sical aspects and interesting in its 
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activities at all times. It seemed es- 
pecially so on the occasion of her last 
visit, we are told by Mrs. Lybrand, 
who, with her sisters Mrs. Cavenaugh 
and Miss Montgomery, recently spent 
a most enjoyable two weeks there. 

The weather was fine and through 
the courtesy of Mrs. Haynes, the wife 
of our Washington manager, who 
placed her car and herself at their dis- 
posal, the visits to the many places 
of interest in and out of the city 
were made in a most comfortable man- 
ner, especially the pleasant ride to the 
Soldiers’ Home where General Tasker 
H. Bliss is in charge and where the 
four ladies had tea with Mrs. Bliss, 
who showed them two portraits of the 
General painted in his Peace Confer- 
ence surroundings. 

The private view at the Corcoran 
Art Gallery, preceding the public 
opening of the Winter Exhibition, 
was one of the events well worth at- 
tending. A happy culmination of the 
visit was the receipt by Mrs. Lybrand, 
of a card from the first Lady of the 
Land, inviting her to call at the White 
House. 


When a short time before Christ- 
mas the editor received the following 
letter from Mr. Haynes, he received 
momentarily a severe jolt, and upon 
reading the first sentence of the letter 
he wondered whether it had been sent 
him by Citizen Lenine or Comrade 
Trotzky : 

We “hung” six of the partners last night, 
and now we would like to complete the job. 
All joking however, we would like 
very much to have your photograph as the 
“oallery” is quite incomplete without same. 
Can’t we have this as a_ pre-Christmas 
o1ft? 

This is the first time the editor’s 
photograph has ever been requested 
for hanging in public and his modest 
nature naturaily shrinks from such 
publicity. Also, he has an aversion 
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to hanging under any and all condi- 
presumes _ that 


tions. However, he 
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Mr. Haynes’ persuasive manner will 
induce him to submit to even such an 
otherwise trying experience as “hang- 
ine’ in the Washington office. 

The note regarding the visit of Mrs. 
Lybrand and her sisters to Washing- 
ton reminded the editor that he, too, 
was much indebted to Mr. and Mrs. 
Haynes, particularly the latter, for 
many courtesies enjoyed by both him- 
elf and members of his family on 
the occasion of visits to the capital 
city. 

The use of the Haynes car gives 
a comfort to visits to Washington 
which one would not otherwise have, 
and this is especially the case when 
the visitors are ladies. 


INVENTORY OF A MUSIC PUBLISHER 

It is understood that a large music 
publishing house takes its inventory 
with a foot rule. As compared with 
the difficulty of taking an actual count 
of large quantities of sheet music, this 
method is simplicity itself. 

In valuing the inventory, an amount 
per foot is adopted, which is applied 
irrespective of whether the publica- 
tion is in sheet form or bound. How- 
ever, an allowance is made where the 
binding is an expensive one. 

Where an auditor has to verify such 
an inventory, it is suggested that a 
number of publications issued during 
the latter part of the fiscal period be 
taken as a standard. The cost of is- 
suing an edition should be obtained, 
either from cost accounts, if any, or 
by an estimate of cost of plate engrav- 
ing, paper, printing, etc. It is a sim- 
ple matter to determine how many 
copies are included in a pile an inch 
thick, and allocating the cost of the 
edition per inch. The costs of a num- 
ber of publications obtained in this 
manner should be compared with the 
rate used to determine its reason- 
ableness. 

There are a number of other factors 
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to consider, however, such as whether 
the author receives a royalty on the 
sales, or is paid outright for his work; 
also, whether the inventory includes 
unusual quantities of slow-moving or 
unsalable stock. Where a publisher’s 
output is devoted to the so-called 
popular or ‘‘jazz”’ music, it would seem 
conservative to take all publications 
over a year old as waste paper. Should 
the efforts of the publisher be devoted 
to issuing classical music, the sales 
may or will be considerably less in 
one year, but the demand for such 
publications may extend for an in- 
definite period. 


se“ 


F. WORFOLK. 


(New York Office) 


Walton and Finney’s Mathematics 
of Accounting and Finance is so well 
written that even those not mathe- 
matically inclined will find much in- 
teresting material in it. Its illustra- 
tive problems are drawn from those 
that confront the business man and 
the accountant. The computation and 
use of averages is well illustrated by 
the solution of several typical prob- 
lems, a careful study of which will 
aid the accountant in avoiding errors 
common to these problems. Examples 
are given of the computation of per- 
centages ‘“‘to determine causes of 
variation in profits.” 

In addition compound interest, bond 
premiums and discounts are discussed 
and several problems are solved. 
Elaborate tables to aid in the solution 
of this class of problems are found 
in the appendix. Examples are also 
given showing how to determine the 
price a bond should bring when its 
interest and income rates are known. 
The few minor errors that appear do 
not detract from the fact that this 
book should prove a valuable addition 
to the working library of the ac- 
countant. 


H. M. SPANDAU. 
(New York Office) 
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